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PLAY, THE BUSINESS OF CHILDHOOD 


WEAVER PANGBURN 


Playground and Recreation Association of America 


‘“—that youth shall not die and its zest and enthusiasm grow pale.”"— G. Stanley Hall 


learned in youth are maa by-products 
of play, though some are direct prod- 
ucts “of cond and school. The best preparation for 
adult life is a richly lived childhood. 

Of course many persons are blind to this fact, es- 
pecially those who missed the discipline of recreation 
in their own childhood. The self-made business man 
or the farmer who, through early working became a 
drudge before he had rounded out his boyhood, may 
thank God that he learned hard work when young. 
But in his leisure hours today, he is helplessly inept 
away from the office or farm. Now when he wants to 
play, he does not know how. His chickens have come 
home to roost. They will come. 

The intrusion of drudgery on the rightful play 
life of pre-adolescence and adolescence upsets the 
child's logical growth. It mars childhood. 
It often blights adult life in two ways: by 
blocking the chance for consistent prog- 
ress in making a living and by abruptly 
halting training for the use of leisure. 

In this day of machines and 
the short work day, absence of 
training for a job is hardly as 
serious as not learning the con- 
structive use of leisure. A Robot 
can earn a living feeding a machine 
in seven or eight hours out of every 
twenty-four, but what can he do with 
the rest of his time? Nicholas Murray 
Butler has said that for every young man who needs 
training for a vocation, there are a hundred who need 
training in use of leisure. 

By the grace of God and uncannily ingenious ma- 
chines, the United States is an easy place in which to 
earn a living. If it fails to become a place in which 
















































people can and will use their abundant spare time in- 
telligently and fruitfully, how far short we shall fall 
of becoming a great people! 

Here is a boy of fourteen. He is going to leave 
school to get a job. Let us stand near to look hard at 
him and to project him into the next two years. 

His body is growing rapidly and is plastic. He is 
awkward but fond of team games calling for coopera- 
tion and competition. He likes to run with the pack, 
his gang. He has streaks of laziness and emotional 
instability. In him is a lack of judgment combined 
with forwardness; he is hard to control. Sensitive to 
ridicule, he is yet given to freakishness and pranks. 
He has great love of adventure, admiration for physical 
prowess, and worship for his heroes. 

Wanderlust comes on the lad now and then. He 
wants to roam, to explore. He has great 
interest in nature, especially in the training 
of animals. But the passion to belong is 
the dominant interest 
in this youth who to- 
morrow will enter a cot- 
ton mill, start running 
errands, or plod the beet 
field. He is at the age of extreme loyalty. 

Of course he will miss his crowd's base- 
ball and football games, those occasions 
when the other boys will learn to lose 
themselves in their passion for the team’s 
victory. In the bickerings, the legisla- 
tion from which the other boys will learn 
fair play and abiding by the rules, he will 
be absent. While other boys through 
their games are learning to think and feel 
in terms of a personality larger than their 
own—learning to be patriots—he will be 
going through a monotonous round of 
tiresome work that may lead nowhere. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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COMPULSORY SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


S shown by the United States Census of 1920, 
A slightly more than two-thirds of all children 
10 to 15 years of age inclusive, gainfully em- 
ployed, were at work in either agriculture or domestic 
service. Such work is almost altogether unregulated 
by law. They work whenever it is desired, as early 
in the morning and as late at night as it is wished, with- 
out legal limitation of hours, and without any sort of cer- 
tificate of good health or physical fitness. All this creates 
a problem that should no longer be sidestepped. 

The solution to this problem seems to lie in general 
education; in the increase of a sense of parent and 
community responsibility; in the development of 
adequate standards for promoting and safeguarding 
the health of children; and in compulsory school 
attendance laws. The field is one in which ordinary 
child labor laws will not work. It would be folly to 
undertake to regulate by law the employment of chil- 

dren on the farms of their parents and in their own 
homes in the same manner as in mills and in factories. 
It simply cannot be done that way. 

The employment of children in agriculture and do- 
mestic service seriously interferes with their education. 
As a rule school attendance is more irregular in rural 
districts than in cities and towns. All the studies 
made by the National Chi!d Labor Committee on the 
subject show that rural children who are kept out of 
school to work are seriously retarded. It could hardly 
be otherwise. 

Every state has some sort of compulsory school 
attendance law; but in many states, especially in 
respect to regulating school attendance in the rural 
districts, these laws appear to have been enacted for 
easy reading rather than for strict enforcement. If 
every child under 16 years of age were required to 
attend some school every hour of every day for the full 
term of the public school of the district in which he 


ase 


resides, much, perhaps the greater part, of the harm 
now done to children by employment in agriculture and 
domestic service would be eliminated. 

Children who go to school are not likely to be em- 
ployed for excessively long hours or late into the night 
except in rare instances. Thirty-nine states and the 
District of Columbia have already decreed by law that 
children shall attend school until they are 16 years 
of age. Nine states fall below the 16 year age limit. 
In Arkansas, Maine, and West Virginia the compulsory 
age is 15 years; while in Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas the 
compulsory age ends at 14 years. Thirty-six states 
require attendance for the full term of the public school. 

This means that measured by laws on the statute 
books, three-fourths of the states have accepted the 
principle of full-term attendance and five-sixths, the 
principle of attendance up to the age of 16; but actually 
the situation is not nearly so good as these statements, 
if left unqualified, would indicate. The exceptions 
under which children under 14 years of age, sometimes 
younger, are excused from school attendance go far 
to break down the standards established by law. These 
all-too-many doors—with most of them entirely too 
wide open—to say nothing of lax enforcement, create 
a situation that should challenge the attention of all 
social thinkers. 

To say that a child just 12 years old may, if he has 
completed the 7th grade, be excused from attendance at 
school to support his parent, as in Texas, is utter non- 
sense. Since when have we admitted the fact that 12 
year old children should support their parents? What 
is the state for if not to step into the breach and bear 
the burden of keeping a needy parent alive? Then, 
too, if a child must needs support his parent what has 
his grade attainment to do with it? Will the parent 
be any less needy if the child has completed only the 
5th or 6th grade? This excuse, as do many others, 
shows on its very face that it was designed to serve, 
not as a way of supporting parents, but as an excuse for 
letting children out of school. 

Every child over 8 years of age—probably over 7 years 
of age—and under 16 years should be required to at- 
tend school the full term of the public school of the 
district in which he resides. Nothing less will suffice 
and the child should not be excused from attendance 
except for sound educational reasons, i. e., because he 
will be better educated out of school than in it, this to 
be determined by competent school authorities. 

The educational requirements for work permits are 
now waived for vacation work permits. If every child 
were required to attend school for the full term to the 
age of 16 there would be no need for any educational 
requirement at all. Every child would either be in 
school or out of school for educational reasons. The 
task immediately before the country is to get, or permit 
it may be, the school to perform all its functions for 
every child. 
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CHILD LABOR IN MISSISSIPPI 


sissippi,’ made by the National Child Labor 

Committee in the fall and winter of 1927-28, 
has just come from the press. The conditions found, and 
the remedy for such evils as exist, are indicated by 
what Wiley H. Swift, Acting General Secretary of the 
Committee, says in the foreword to the report. 


FOREWORD 


“This report on child labor in Mississippi prepared 
by Mr. Gibbons and his assistant, Mr. Stansbury, is 
another and, for the National Child Labor Committee, 
the last bit of evidence that lack of consideration 
rather than deliberate cruelty is the cause of whatever 
harm comes to 


|" report of the study, “Child Labor in Mis- 


Studies were made in the following towns and cities: 
McComb, Crystal Springs, Hattiesburg, Tupelo, Gren- 
ada, Greenwood, and Meridian. These were selected 
upon the recommendation of Mr. H. E. Moffitt, of 
the State Department of Education, and Dr. R. S. 
Curry, State Factory Inspector, because they were 
considered typical of the state as a whole. The work 
was done by Charles E. Gibbons, Director of the De- 
partment of Investigation of the National Child Labor 


_Committee, assisted by Chester T. Stansbury. 


Only those children 12-16 years of age who were 
working regularly and received pay for their work were 
included in the study. In the towns selected the names 
of all children between 12 and 16 years, appearing on the 
school census, 





children through 
employment. 
“There is no 
evidence in this 
report, as there 
has been no evi- 
dence in any of the 
former reports of 
the Committee, of 
any deliberate 
abuse of children. 
It is the same old 
story: an uncon- 
sidering public ac- 
cepts with but lit- 
tle question low 
legal standards, 
and with even less 











were checked 
against the school 
attendance rec- 
ords. Those not 
in school were in- 
terviewed at their 
homes and a rec- 
ord of their work 
| or idleness was 
made. The chil- 
dren working part 
time were inter- 
| viewed at school. 
| Mississippi, 
along with. three 
other states only, 
has a 44 hour week 








question lack of 
enforcement. Poor 
laws are nullified 
by common consent and there is no fully informed public 
to decree and enforce by the law of custom what the 
state and local authorities fail to decree and enforce. 

“It might be possible by the proper, or maybe im- 
proper, sort of campaign to force the legislature of 
Mississippi to enact higher legal standards and to 
provide for their enforcement. If it could be done, 
which is doubtful, its highest service would lie in giving 
the people some standard by which to measure them- 
selves. The best results will not be attained until the 
people in their thinking come to want higher standards 
so much that their wants will become a popular de- 
mand upon the legislature. 

“The report reveals another field for patient educa- 
tion and in this as in other states it must to a large 
degree be self-education. The National Child Labor 
Committee will render whatever aid it can and gladly; 
but if the job is to be well done, it will have to be done 
mainly under the rule of ‘Mississippians for Missis- 
sippi. 


“A child—with right to dream and play; 
To grow just as God's flowers do.” 





for working chil- 
dren. The 8 hour 
day and night 
work provision of 
the law measure up to the standards generally adopted 
in other states; but these provisions, fine as they are, 
are applicable only to children working in mi ls, can- 
neries, workshops, factories, and manufacturing estab- 
lishments. In this connection it should be said that 
the Attorney General's liberal ruling on the meaning 
of “workshops” enlarges the scope of the law to take 
care of all types of child employment found in Missis- 
sippi, save employment as truck drivers and chauf- 
feurs, porters, waiters, telephone operators, and in 
delivery service, office work, house and farm work, or 
on paper routes. 

There is no uniform plan for getting the school census, 
which according to law must be taken biennially. In 
some instances lists of children secured from teachers, 
together with lists secured through city and telephone 
directories, made up the school census. In one case 
the high-school class in civics, in another the high- 
school principal, took the census. In still another city 
a campaign for securing names of children known to be 
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in the community and not attending 
school was put on in a local news- 
paper. As Mr. Gibbons clearly points 
out, an accurate school census cannot 
be secured in this haphazard way. 

But as Mr. Gibbons well says, [i 
“A compulsory education law, the ijl) Children 
enforcement thereof and the estab- pease 
lishment of an accurate up-to- 
date census, are the direct results 
of evolutionary processes. They 
grow and develop as the need for 
each is realized and appreciated. 
They are never much higher nor ALES 
much lower than the public senti- 
ment of the community demands, 
and in Mississippi there is evidence of an increasing 
appreciation of their importance.” 

The report shows that more than one-fifth of the 
white and two-fifths of the Negro children 12—16 years 
of age whose names appeared on the school census 
were not in the schools designated. Of all the children 
12-16 years known to be living in the communities 
studied (not including those who had married or were 
physically handicapped), 7.3 per cent of the white and 
19.1 per cent of the Negro children were out of school 
either working or idle. Added to these there were 
11.5 per cent of the white and 13 per cent of the Negro 
children who were working before or after school or on 
non-school days. 

The study of these child laborers, 1,891 in number, 
shows that 56 per cent were white; 44 per cent, Negroes; 
65 per cent were part-time workers; and 34.7 per cent, 
full-time workers; 33.3 per cent were workers whose 
jobs were covered by law, and 66.6 per cent were work- 
ers whose jobs were not covered by law. 

A study of the ages of these working children reveals 
that 33.3 per cent were thirteen years of age or less; 
35.7 per cent, fourteen and fifteen years; and 31 per 
cent, sixteen years or more. 

Three-fourths of all the full-time children were work- 
ing more than 8 hours per day, the average day for all 
children being 9.6 hours. For 83.1 per cent of the chil- 
dren 13 years or less, 74.7 per cent of those 14 and 15 
years, and 71.2 per cent of those 16 years and over a 
work day of more than 8 hours was the lot. Of the 
part-time children 47.1 per cent worked more than 8 
hours on Saturday. 

Of all the full-time children only 11.5 per cent 
worked 44 hours or less per week. In considering the 
age with respect to hours of work per week it was found 
that 88.1 per cent of those 13 years or less, 84.5 per 
cent of those 14 and 15 years, and 96.4 per cent of those 
16 years or more, worked more than the legal week of 
44 hours. As to part-time children, when the working 
hours are added to the hours in school it is shown that 
more than two-fifths (43.5 per cent) worked more than 
44 hours per week. 








School or Work? 





From the standpoint of the full- 
time children, night work was of 
comparatively little importance; but 
for part-time children it was of great 
importance. Nearly two-fifths of the 
latter were found to be working at 
night. 

The report also shows that only 629 
or one-third of the 1,891 working 
children were working at jobs that 
come within the provisions of the 
law. Of these 629 children 17 per 
cent were under the legal age and 
39.9 per cent were at an age above 
the jurisdiction of the law. This 
leaves 271 fourteen and fifteen year 
old children whom the law is supposed to guarantee 
an 8 hour day, 44 hour week, no night work, and of 
whom it requires an affidavit of age. The study shows 
that one-fourth of these children were working at 
night, one-fourth were working more than 8 hours per 
day, and nearly four-fifths had failed to furnish the 
affidavit as required by law. 

These facts speak for themselves. As Mr. Gibbons 
says, “Here is a child labor situation that is bad in 
three respects: (1) Many children are engaged in 
occupations not covered by the child labor law, for 
whom there is no restriction as to age or conditions of 
work. (2) Many children are engaged in occupations 
covered by the child labor law at an age which is en- 
tirely prohibited. (3) Many of the children who have 
reached the legal age for such employment are employed 
in violation of the provisions regarding hours and night 
work.”’ 

Under the head of recommendations Mr. Gibbons 
states that for the improvement of the child labor situa- 
tion in Mississippi two things are necessary: 


ait 


“1. A more adequate and comprehensive law. 
“2. A real effort to enforce the law. 


“Specifically it is recommended that 


‘a. The compulsory attendance period should in- 
clude the full time school is in session. No 
counties should be exempted, nor should any 
child be excused for work unless the eighth 
grade has been completed. 

‘‘b. Gainful employment should be prohibited to 
children under 14 years of age. 

‘‘c. The law should specifically set out the kinds of 
work at which children between 14 and 16 years 
of age may work, and those occupations known 
to be dangerous, hazardous, or injurious should 
be prohibited. 

‘‘d. The present hourly provisions of 8 hours a day 
and 44 hours a week should be retained but 
made applicable to all occupations, and a 6 day 
week should be specified. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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FOURTEEN AND FIFTEEN YEAR! OLD CHILDREN IN 
INDUSTRY. (Special Bulletin No. 21). 
Bureau of Women and Children, Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, 
Pa., 1927. 


Pennsylvania's recent study “Fourteen and Fifteen 
Year Old Children in Industry’’ meets the challenge, 
“It’s up to the States” in that the study is made by 
Pennsylvanians for Pennsylvanians and shows the 
kinds of employment, hours of work, overtime, earn- 
ings, and educational attainment of her fourteen and 
fifteen year old employed children. 


In regard to this study made by Beatrice McConnell, 
Assistant Director of the Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren, and collaborated in by the Departments of Labor 
and Public Instruction, Charlotte E. Carr, Director of 
the Bureau of Women and Children, makes the fol- 
lowing statement in the foreword to the report: 


‘Pennsylvania has probably been subjected to more 
generalizations regarding its employed children than 
any other state in the Union. It is the second largest 
industrial state in the country and the leading state 
in a number of industries in which children are tra- 
ditionally employed, yet until now it has never on a 
state-wide basis attempted to gather authoritative, 
unbiased information regarding the conditions under 
which its children are being employed.” 


Since Pennsylvania's employed children of 14 and 15 
years must attend continuation school, the method 
employed in this study was a questionnaire distributed 
by the teachers to all children attending such schools. 
This questionnaire called for name, date and place of 
birth, educational attainment, place of employment, 
kind of employment, hours of work, earnings, overtime, 
etc. The answers of the children were analyzed and 
classified, and inspectors sent to verify and correct all 
infringements of the law. 


From the assembled facts we learn that in addition 
to children engaged in farm work and domestic service, 
25,000, or one out of every six of the 14 and 15 year 
old children in the state, are employed for wages. 
Ninety-five per cent of the working children are native 
born and of that number 50 per cent have native-born 
fathers. Three hundred and fifteen children or a little 
more than .01 per cent reported illegal employment. 


Thirteen cities of the state, containing one-third of its 
population, furnish two-thirds of the child laborers. 
The statistics in these cities vary according to the 
opportunity for work; in Wyomissing 82 per cent of the 
14 and 15 year old children had quit school to go to 
work, while in Sunbury 1.9 per cent only of this age 
had entered employment. In Wilkesbarre the per- 

























centage of working children is nearly twice what it is 
in Philadelphia. 


Of the total number of children studied it was found 
that 2,400 children, or 15 per cent, were working more 
than 9 hours per day and 51 hours per week, which is 
the legal day and week for Pennsylvania. Most of 
these however were in occupations unregulated by 
the child labor law. The 19 per cent working for 8 
hours or less per day were engaged in occupations 
regulated by this law. According to the study this 
seems to indicate that the law was valuable not only 
in setting up a standard but also in educating employers 
for even a shorter work day and week. 


The report shows that one-fourth of these children 
entered employment in conformity with the law as 
soon as they had completed the sixth grade; one-third, 
the seventh grade; one-third, the eighth; and one-tenth, 
one or more years of high school. 


The earnings of these employed children varied from 
$5.00 to $15.00 per week in every industry studied. 
The median wage was $8.56. One child out of 16 was 
receiving $5.00 per week while one out of 14 received 
$15.00 or more. 


Of the 25,000 continuation school children studied, 
538 (.02 per cent) were unemployed and therefore 
came within the compulsory attendance law of the 
full-time school. The children explained their un- 
employment with the excuses, “haven't found work’’ 
and “illness at home.” It may perhaps be better 
accounted for by the failure of the employer to return 
the employment certificate to the proper authorities 
when the child's employment ceased. 


In discussing this study the Public Education and 
Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania has this to 
say: 

‘America is the much-vaunted land of equal op- 
portunity. We woulda thousand times rather be born 
in America than in any other country on earth. But, 
as between states, we might think long and earnestly 
whether to choose to be born in Pennsylvania or Cali- 
fornia, in Washington or Mississippi. If we were 
looking for a chance to skip school and get a job, 
Pennsylvania for us; first, because there are more jobs 
here for a fellow of fourteen, and, second, because Cali- 
fornia holds all its youngsters in full-time school to 16, 
with but few exceptions, and after that keeps its thumb 
on them until 18, requiring them to be in school or at 
work (no loafing) until 18, and bringing everyone back 
to school for 4 hours a week until 18 or through the high 
school. 

“If we were not in a hurry for a job, particularly a 
full-time job, and wanted to make sure we wouldn't 
be out of fashion by sticking to school, because ‘every- 
body is doing it, we would accept California's offer 
of a landing place. The choice would depend wholly 
on our point of view.” 


B. B. S. 
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WHO SHOULD BE TAUGHT? 


“America is mainly democratic in its ideals. Its very 
settlement was a protest against efforts to crush human 
aspiration. It is familiar with the point of view of 
those who would deny the tools of learning to the 
masses. It has heard citizens cry out against the ex- 
tension of the common school to the children of all the 
people. It has heard a later generation of false proph- 
ets cry out against widened high school opportunity. 
But gradually opportunities have been widened and 
our young people have risen to meet the new challenge. 
How many of us would be where we are today were it 
not for these widened opportunities? A democratic 
view insists that even the stupid and wayward grow, 
that their growth can be guided to the advantage of 
themselves and society, and that it is reasonable to 
expect schools to change their curricula and to perfect 
their teaching as new problems arise.” 


Joy ELMER Morcan. 


EXHIBITS 


The National Child Labor Committee maintained a 
booth for the display of its literature at- the Annual 
Exposition of the Women’s Arts and Industries, Hotel 
Astor, New York City, October 1-6, 1928. 

Katharine Sloane Ward, Director of Membership, 
under whose direction the booth was conducted, in- 
terviewed daily an average of seventy people mani- 
festing an interest in child labor. 

The literature of the Committee has also been on 
display at the National Convention of the American 
Legion and the American Legion Auxiliary meeting 
October 8-12 in San Antonio , Texas. 


(Continued from page 1) 

While at their contests under sympathetic leader- 
ship his former pals are learning aggressiveness, am- 
bition, courage, leadership, perseverance, initiative 
and motor control, he will be learning—disillusionment. 
The bodies of other boys will be developing sym- 
metrically in athletics, swimming and winter sports, 
while his plastic body will probably develop excessively 
large major muscles, minor muscles remaining un- 
developed, or vice versa. 

These things a boy cannot foresee. He cannot be 
expected to. 

Where, in drudgery, can the boy satisfy the thirst 
for adventure, the wanderlust, that others satisfy in 
the hikes and camping activities of Scouting and similar 
movements? Must he get his heroic thrills in illicit 
adventure in back alleys and dives, at petty gambling 
and petty thieving, in raiding apple carts and breaking 
store windows? Or, shall a dead level of suppressed 
longing be his portion? At a time in his boy's life 
when he is constantly trying to avoid the humdrum of 


routine existence, he will be thrown continuously into 
a deadly round of wrapping packages or making 
brushes. 

And what of his normal adolescent dreams of great- 
ness, his reveries, his desire to experiment, to observe? 
He will lose most of the innumerable activities and im- 
pressions his more fortunate contemporaries enjoy in 
organized and free play. A minor part in a dramatic 
performance might encourage a taste, even a talent 
for dramatic expression that could lead him to achieve- 
ment as a director of dramatics as it did a Seattle play- 
ground boy. A handcraft contest might draw out 
unsuspected skill in him as it did in the crap shooter 
who won a model airplane contest. For him a har- 
monica band or ukulele club might be the stepping- 
stone to worth-while musical appreciation or even 
achievement. 

Will this boy find his special talent in unending 
monotonous rows of sugar beets? 

If he is to arrive at adulthood a member of the army 
of unsettled casual labor or of the unemployable, with 
his physical development retarded or with actual de- 
formities, and untrained in the arts of recreation, will 
he not beat futilely at the doors of real life? Will he 
not some day in his despair point the finger of accu- 
sation at society and say, “I asked for bread and you 
gave me a stone ? 

The girl's case is similar to the boy's. Do her fan- 
tasies come true in the canning factory? To what fine 
purpose does she invite lateral curvature of the spine 
or flat feet? Can she enjoy the rhythm of the dance, 
tennis, canoeing, when she gets home from nine or ten 
hours of back-breaking labor? Are the Camp Fire 
and Girl Scout activities, with all their fine training 
in home-making and citizenship, for her? 

The little boy and girl who come from school only to 
expend their play time in working in a store or in 
farm drudgery are also being robbed of their just 
inheritance. 

It is true that many children in city and country 
would, if spared from drudgery, find inadequate recrea- 
tion facilities and leadership in their communities. The 
answer to that problem is that the community should 
fill the need for these opportunities. At any rate, 
the children would be free. 

The plastic, immature child who trips unconcernedly 
from the schoolroom into the drudgery of a blind alley 
job, is like a man striding cheerfully down a road into 
an ambush. Soon a_ budding personality which, 
through wisely led leisure time activities might have 
had fresh avenues of self-expression opened to it, is 
befogged in dull monotony. The worst of drudgery 
is not that it discourages the child's intelligence and 
impairs his physique. It often does something to his 
spirit. 

And if a boy or girl faces life with a bewildered, 
broken, defeated spirit—well, that is an unjust way to 
start. Shall we not give every child his chance? 
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MONTANA 


“There are about 60,000 children in Montana below 
the age of 16 years. The percentage of children gain- 
fully employed below this age is the smallest in the 
Union, according to the federal census of 1920. Yet 
there are certain defects in our child-labor laws that 
should be remedied. There is no age limit for children 
in some occupations. The poverty exemption in 
some cases is a weakness. There is no regulation 
of street trades. There is no prohibition of night work. 
There should be an eight-hour day, a six-day and 48- 
hour week for children under 16 in all occupations. 
The commissioner of labor should be given authority 
to extend the list of dangerous occupations specified.” 


JOHN E. ERICKSON, 
Governor of Montana 


NEW YORK 


In discussing ‘“Trends of Child Labor in New York 
State,” (June issue, Industrial Bulletin) Nelle Swartz 
states that the fluctuations in figures compiled under 
the three headings—employment certificates, school 
attendance, and child labor violations—cannot be 
adequately interpreted; save in the light of the many 
improvements in the child labor and school attendance 
laws of the same period, and also in the light of changes 
in the administration enforcing these laws. 

Legislation for work permits in 1914 requiring com- 
pletion of the sixth grade for 14 year old children; in 
1916, the completion of the eighth grade; and in 1921, 
the promise of employment explains the downward 
trend in employment certificates issued for these years 
or those immediately following. They likewise ex- 
plain in part the increased school attendance for the 
same periods. Only one-fifth of the work permits 
granted in 1927 to children under 16 years were granted 
to 14 year old children. 

On the other hand, according to the study, the vaca- 
tion work permit law amended in 1922, making vacation 
work permits necessary for employment after school, 
can account only in part for the astonishing increase 
(4,000 to 20,000) in the number of work permits issued 
in New York City at this time. Again the 50 per cent 
decrease of children illegally employed in 1922 over 
those so employed in previous years is attributed “‘to 
a reduction of the inspection force, which took place at 
this time.” 

The present law requires completion of the eighth 
grade for 14 year old children and the sixth grade for 
15 year old children before employment certificates can 
be granted. “‘Hence, with the exception of a relatively 
small group, the changes in elementary school atten- 
dance represent fluctuations in elementary school 









population. Attendance in high school on the other 
hand is not compulsory and, broadly speaking, a gain 
in the high-school population may be taken to indicate 
a downward trend in child labor,’ according to Miss 
Swartz. Of special significance here is the fact that 
the high-school population increased nearly 200 per 
cent from 1910 to 1927. 

According to the report there were 53,613 employ- 
ment certificates issued in 1917, and 53,504 in 1927; 
5,277 child labor violations in 1917 and 4,044 in 1927; 
and the high-school attendance increased from 169,609 
in 1917 to 349,709 in 1927. When even this slight 
decrease in the number of work permits and also in the 
number of child labor violations is considered in the 
light of the large increase in the high-school population 
and in the light of the many improvements in both 
the child labor and school attendance laws of the same 
period, one can readily see that the trend of New York's 
children is to school and away from child labor. 


TENNESSEE 


A staff correspondent writing for the ‘Sentinel’’ of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, states: “A number of minor 
changes in the Tennessee child labor laws to bring 
them up to the standards of other states will be sug- 
gested to the next legislature. The chief one among 
these will call for an appropriation in each county to 
enforce the compulsory education law for children 
under 16 years of age.” 

Other child labor laws of Tennessee needing to be 
amended according to this correspondent are the work 
permit law, the law regulating the employment of 
children in dangerous occupations, and the work- 
men’s compensation law in regard to illegally employed 
minors. 


(Continued from page 4) 

“e. The present prohibition of work before 6 a. m. 
and after 7 p. m. should be retained but made 
applicable to all employments. 

“f. Provision should be made for the requirement 
of work permits for all children 14 to 16 years. 
These should be issued by the school authori- 
ties upon the following conditions: 

1. A promise of employment showing the 
exact nature of the work. 

2. Documentary evidence that the child is 
of legal age for the specific employment. 

3. Evidence that the child has completed 
the eighth grade of the public school or 
its equivalent. 

4. A statement by an authorized physician 
showing that the child is physically fit 
for that particular employment. 

‘‘g. There should be an appropriation to the Depart- 
ment of Factory Inspection adequate for a real 
enforcement of the law.”’ 

Buus BacsBy SwIFT. 




















































































THE AMERICAN CHILD 





A CHILD 


A child am I, yet in me lies 

Part of the future of the race. 

A child, in whom the good and ill 
Of ages past have left their trace. 


Protect me now, that I may keep 

The Flag of Freedom floating high; 

Protect me—that the altar fires 7 
Of Truth and Justice may not die. 
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Protect me, for the Master said: 
“Let little children come to Me. 
And yet, whate’er ye do to them, 
Ye do it also unto Me.” 


A child—with right to dream and play; 
To grow just as God's flowers do. 

A child—look deep within my eyes 
And you can read God's message true. 





Protect me—ye of larger growth, 

Hear my appeal: Please take my hand 

And lead me safely through the days 
Of Childhood into Grown-up Land. 


—Olive G. Owen 
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CHILD LABOR DAY 
(JANUARY 26, 27, and 28) 

















The fundamental purpose of Child Labor Day is educational. It is not essentially for the purpose of securing 
funds for the National Child Labor Committee, although many churches and organizations are glad to give this 
additional help. 

Glenn Frank so aptly states, “The future of America is in the hands of two men—the investigator and the 
interpreter. . .The investigator advances knowledge. The interpreter advances progress.’ Therefore the | 
greatest service any group interested in child labor can render the National Child Labor Committee, at the present 
time, is to serve as an interpreter in broadcasting its investigations, reports, and minimum standards. 

The National Child Labor Committee is prepared to tell any state where it stands, and upon request will 
send free of charge material listed below. 








Send For Your Literature Today 
(Indicate quantity desired) 
FOR DISTRIBUTION IN QUANTITIES AT MEETINGS 


buat nel tion ae Minimum Standards 
__.......... Some Striking Facts 
The National Child Labor Committee: What It Is and What It Does 
Street Trades 
an ana ee _...Analysis of law and summary of child labor facts for any state (specify state) 
PT The Child Laborer is Inevitably a Permanently Cheated Person 


POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES 


SAL EET Caught in the Wheels of Industry (14x22) 
Se ata ick en eal School or Work (15x23) 
eccsagitinaaaccipaece meeetadh aa Minimum Standards (17x25) 
FOR USE IN PREPARING A PROGRAM 
a ET Suggested Program for Child Labor Day 
scutes hadi sean gee ase Child Labor Facts, 1928 
sibs be eusisaite<cieao ima Child Labor Plays and Pageants 
bios Auoenpleersseais ates deaatseenll Newspaper material for local use 
ST eer, Reports on Child Labor in Colorado, Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. 
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